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OUR FIFTH YEAR. 


Tue first number of the Crvit Service RecorpD was published 
in the latter part of May, 1881; and with the present number, after 
a continuous monthly publication for four years, we enter upon 
Volume V. During this period, we have seen the cause of civil ser- 
vice reform advanced with a rapidity far beyond the expectations of 
the most sanguine reformers. And, as we note the course of the prin- 
cipal events by which the progress of the reform is marked,— the 
death of Garfield, the elections of 1882, the enactment of civil ser- 
vice laws by unconverted legislatures, and the transfer of power from 
party to party without a clean sweep,— we cannot fail to recognize to 
what extent the efforts of reformers have been aided: by favoring 
circumstances. As we enter upon our fifth year, full of hope for the 
continued advance of the reform cause, we desire to say one word to 
our readers. Civil service reform is to-day the chief political concern 
of the American people. Other issues are to the rear, and this to the 
front. It has the attention of the press, of politicians, and of patri- 
Otic citizens. Now is its time. In the usual course of events, other 
issues will arise and engross public attention. At present, we have 
the field. Let us stand by the work, and see it completed. Fortu- 
nately for the success of the movement, it is not a partisan one. It 
has friends and foes in both parties. All the more reason why civil 
service reformers should stand solidly together in support of their 
cause; esteeming it of greater importance than the success of either 
party. Like the associations formed to promote this reform, it is the 
intention of the Recorp to maintain a strictly non-partisan position. 
If, in our comments upon political events in which civil service re- 
form has of late been so important a factor, we have allowed the 
preference which we have felt for certain men of either party, on the 
ground of our estimate of their attitude toward our cause to appear 
to be a manifestation of partisan feeling, we have so far failed to 
make ourselves rightly understood. And we desire again to assure 


us interpreted o our comments with 
disapproval, ex ressed, that it is our desire and inten- 
tion, in the futu “of the Recorp, as it has been in the past, 
to advocate the essential principles of our reform, as to which we all 
agree, upon a strictly non-partisan basis; and, in all allusions to par- 
ties or to party men, to maintain the most perfect impartiality. And 
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those of our 


_| to any who have detected in our comments upon the late election in- 


dications of an earnestness of preference, which it must be remem- 


_| bered was not a preference for either political party, but for men 


whom we believed to favor our principles we would say that the 
warmth of their own preference may have made them more than 
ordinarily sensitive to ours, and that we have now reached a distance 
sufficiently remote from the late battlefield to join hands again for 
the promotion of the cause which we all have at heart. We should 
feel that the Recorp was not properly fulfilling its mission, if we 
failed to comment upon the attitude of the present administration 
toward our reform, as we did upon the attitude of its predecessor, 
and upon the ground taken by the present party of the opposition, as 
we did upon the ground taken by the old party of the opposition ; 
but we promise our readers that it shall be our sincere aim to speak 
without partisan bias and with impartiality. 


POST-OFFICE APPOINTMENTS AND REMOVALS. 


AccorpinG to the Washington Post, the new administration 
is departing from the custom, of long standing, by which post- 
masters have been appointed solely upon the recommendation of 
Congressmen from the districts in which the appointments are made. 
The well-known abuses growing out of this practice are such that a 
departure from it will be gratifying to all civil service reformers. 
They will, accordingly, receive with favor the announcement by First 
Assistant Postmaster-General Hay that the qualifications of applicants 
for office in his department are to be determined by any pertinent 
evidence, from whatever source it may come. In reply to a Senator, 
who lately complained that his rights in the matter of local appoint- 
ments had been invaded by selecting for a post-office one who was 
personally objectionable to him, Mr. Hay said that, while the views 
of a Senator or Representative would of course receive great weight, 
he knew of no “prerogative” in the matter. To illustrate his point, 
the writer added: “I am entirely ignorant of any law or correct 
principle which directs that this department must at all conform 
to the dictates of a Senator, or any number of Senators, in its 
appointments to offices. If the fact should come to my knowledge 
that the majority of the patrons of a post-office should unequivocally 
express their desires for the appointment of a postmaster, who was 
not by political faith opposed to the administration, and was 
thoroughly fitted for the place, I would appoint him, notwithstanding 
the recommendations of the State legislature, or of any possible 
number of Congressmen, for the choice of a man not thus locally 
acceptable and supported.” 

These are words whose meaning cannot be misunderstood, and the 
department deserves thanks for so candid and unequivocal a state- 
ment of the principle by which it proposes to be guided. The 
doctrine enunciated retains, however, the one element which is most 
poisonous to the reform system. A candidate’s political opinions 
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still hold the highest rank in the grade of his qualifications for 
subordinate official positions. If a majority of the patrons of 
a post-office “ unequivocally express their desire for the appointment 
of a postmaster,” how matters it that he is or is not of the same 
political faith as the administration? The old question recurs,— 
What is the difference between the Republican way of receiving and 
sending letters and selling stamps and the Democratic way of doing 
the same things? The difference has never yet been pointed out. 
An appointee to whom the above quotation is applicable will, to 
be sure, be likely to prove a competent official; and reformers do not 
object to such an appointment. They assert, however, that the 
public interests can best be served only when an incumbent's right 
to retain a post-office, and an applicant’s ability to obtain it, depend 
upon no other qualities than the capacity and integrity for its 
efficient administration as a matter of business affecting Democrats 
and Republicans alike. To break down the so-called “ Senatorial 
courtesy ” removes one barrier to the progress of reform, and makes 
it easier to secure competent public servants: but the greatest 
obstacle in its pathway remains. Until the restriction which im- 
poses any other test than that we have just named is removed, the 
offices are only incidentally places of trust. They continue to be 
essentially the spoils of victory. 

In making these comments, we wish to be understood rather as 
criticising a vicious theory of government than as disapproving alto- 
gether the course which the administration is now pursuing. The 
theory we condemn is rooted in the United States statutes, which 
provide a four years’ term of office throughout the whole executive 
department, their obvious intent being that, as administrations 
change, the offices shall change with them. So long, then, as the 
theory is upheld, as it unquestionably is, by a large majority of 
either of the two great parties, we cannot condemn any President, be 
he Republican or Democrat, for administering the laws faithfully, 
according to their letter and spirit. If, as President Cleveland is 
doing, he complies heartily and fearlessly with the provisions of the 
Civil Service Act now in force, and sustains the principles of our 
reform so far as the existing laws, taken as a whole, encourage them, 
we have no reason to complain. On the contrary, there is very much 
to be thankful for. 


WILL THE PRESIDENT FINISH WHAT HE HAS BEGUN? 


One of the worst evils of the spoils system has been the conver- 
sion of the civil service into a political machine. The demoralization 
of politics, and the threatened subversion of our system of govern- 
ment which made their appearance when one hundred thousand office- 
holders had been drilled into service by political bosses, undoubtedly 
caused the alarm which awakened civil service reformers to their 
work. ‘To take the civil service out of politics, in order to save 
politics from utter corruption, has been the chief aim of the reform 
the improvement oi the service itself being an important but second- 
ary consideration. A merit system of appointment on the basis of 
open competition has been the means chiefly relied upon by reformers 
to accomplish both the rescue of politics and the improvement of the 
service, and it has been successful and satisfactory in the limited 
field to which it has been applied. But President Cleveland has 
adopted a further means of breaking up the office-holding machine 
by making “ offensive partisanship” a cause for removal. The result 
of such action, if carried out in good faith, cannot fail to do much 
to accomplish the desired result. We must bear in mind, however, 
that thus far all the “offensive partisans ” removed have been Repub. 
lican partisans. 

When the Democratic appointees of the present administration — 
too many of whom, we regret to say, appear to have been selected 
from the class of professional politicians — begin to display political 
activity, not against the administration, but in its support, and the 
President, carrying to its legitimate conclusion the principle of action 
which he has inaugurated, shall discharge them from the government 
employ as equally unfaithful to their trust with the “offensive” Re- 
publicans whom he has already removed, we shall feel that the day of 
office-holding politics is drawing to aclose. We have ample faith 











that President Cleveland will thus finish what he has begun. He 
has given us reason to expect it in the letter which he wrote to the 
National Civil Service Reform League, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing :— 

The lessons of the past should be unlearned; and such officials 
[“‘ offensive partisans”’], as well as their successors, should be taught 
that efficiency, fitness, and devotion to public duty are the conditions 
of their continuance in public place, and that the quiet and unobtru- 


sive exercise of individual political rights is the reasonable measure 
of their party service. 


VARIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have received a number of letters in regard to appointments. 
One correspondent writes that John Menshaw, inspector of steam- 
boats for the Third District, was removed in May, no cause assigned. 
Our correspondent asserts that Menshaw has been a faithful and com- 
petent officer for many years, and was not active in politics; and that 
his successor is nearly eighty years of age. If the facts be as stated, 
and we have no reason to doubt their correctness, the case is one 
which conflicts with the spirit of civil service reform, and merits con- 
demnation. Another correspondent writes us that, as our list of 
appointments only gives the names of three known civil service re- 
formers, the administration cannot be rightly said to favor reform. It 
is scarcely necessary to state that, if we urged the selection of persons 
who have participated in the civil service reform movement as the 
only proper means of carrying out the reform, it might appear that 
we were after the offices. We do not demand that members of our 
associations shall be appointed. All we ask is that our principles 
shall be put into practice. 





CORRECTIONS. 

THE list of appointments published in the May Recorp attracted 
considerable notice, and has been commended for its fairness by news- 
papers of both parties. One or two errors, however, occurred, as 
might be expected, when the difficulty of obtaining the facts is con- 
sidered. The New York Appraiser of Customs, A. P. Ketchum, 
removed by the President, is set down in our list as a good official ; 
but, since his removal, charges of exceedingly dishonest conduct in 
office have been brought against him. And his successor, Lewis 
McMullen, who is set down in the list as a “ Tammany politician,” 
has been more than twenty-five years in the custom-house; and his 
promotion is not only generally regarded as in the spirit of reform, 
but has been followed by a prompt correction of existing abuses in 
the Appraiser’s office. We are also informed that the name of the 
newly appointed collector of Buffalo should have read A. D. Bissell 


instead of G. S. Bissell, and that the appointee is not the President’s 
former law partner. 





ADDRESS OF HON. E. C. SPRAGUE. 


Tue following is the address of the Hon. E. C. Sprague at the 
annual meeting of the Buffalo Association on May 5, 1885: — 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I believe [ have attended all the 
annual meetings of this association since its organization, and at 
each meeting our officers have been able to report progress. To- 
night, I think we can safely say that the new system of civil service 
is so securely established in this country that the time for its possible 
defeat is past, and that what remains to be done is to perfect it, 
to extend the sphere of its operations, and to promote a more general 
and accurate knowledge of its principles and methods among the 
people. The new system has been indorsed by numerous state 
conventions and by the national conventions of the Democratic 
and Republican parties; it has been put in practical operation by 
Congress, New York, and Massachusetts; it has received the hearty 
and practical approval of Presidents Arthur and Cleveland, and of all 
the Departments of the National Government; it is, I may say, 
unanimously sustained by the leaders of public opinion in literature 
and in the pulpit; it has been a perfect success in the custom-houses 
and post-offices of our great cities; the statesmanship of the country 
favors it; distinguished politicians of all parties have just manifested 
their interest in it by a tribute almost unexampled in numbers and 
character to Senator Pendleton; and it is cordially supported by the 
industrial and business interests of the country. Let us then thank 
God, take courage, and push on. 
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I am sorry, however, to say that we have not received as hearty 
a sympathy and support as we should have been glad to have 
received from the majority of the Common Council of our own city ; 
and, so far as I can understand, it is for the reason that they are of 
the opinion that what is called civil service reform is somehow or 
other hostile to the interests of what were spoken of in that body 
as the poor and the laboring classes of the community. Now, gentle- 
men, whenever I am convinced that this is true, I shall be utterly 
opposed to the new system. I shall not knowingly support any 
movement whose effect will be to add the weight of a grain to the 
burdens of the poor. But I am as certain as I am that I know the 
English alphabet that the civil service reform system will directly, 
materially, and in various ways promote the interests of the poor 
man and the laboring man, and that those who think otherwise do 
so because they do not fully understand the operations of the new 
system. It is certainly a question which deserves respectful consid- 
eration, and as to which the ae mind should, if possible, be set 
at rest; and, for this reason, I deem it my duty to say a few words 
about it this evening. 

And, in the first place, it is clear that the poor man, or the labor- 
ing man, has, as an American citizen, as much interest as any one 
else in the reputation and character of the government under which 
he lives; and he is pecuniarily interested in its economical adminis- 
tration, because he not only pays taxes upon his house and lot, if 
he owns one, and upon every article he consumes upon which a duty 
or an internal revenue tax is imposed, but, if he rents a house, he 
may be sure that the taxes upon that house are, in whole or in part, 
added to his rent; that, if he is a boarder, they are added to his 
board; that, if he buys a pound of meat or a bushel of potatoes, the 
taxes of the man who has produced them and of the man who sells 
them have been added to the price. In short, the price of every 
article he consumes, under the pressure of competition, is reduced 
in proportion as taxes are reduced; and it is for this reason that he 
is directly interested that the administration of the city, state, and 
national governments should be honest and economical. The only 
remaining question then is, Will the new system be more economical | 
and in other ways better than what is sometimes called the spoils 
system, or what I prefer to call the rotation system? Well, gentle- 
men, it is certain that the new system, so far as it has been tried, 
has been found to be by many degrees the best, and is declared to 
be the best by those who have tried both, and by many who were 
opposed to it before they tried it. So say Presidents Arthur and 
Cleveland; so says a committee of inquiry of Congress; so say the 
heads of departments in city, state, and national governments; 
so say Postmasters Pearson and James and Collector Robertson ; so 
says everybody, so far as I know, who is burdened with large respon- 
sibilities in regard to the distribution of patronage. They may find 
fault with details and suggest improvements; but they heartily and 
almost unanimously indorse the new system, and declare in effect 
that, in comparison with it, the old system was an abominable nui- 
sance. This is pretty conclusive evidence; and, to use an old- 
fashioned phrase, it “stands to reason” that the new business 
methods must be superior to the old political methods. Under the 
new system, the business of the government is transacted in the 
same way in which any other well-conducted business is transacted : 
that is, by selecting employes who upon examination are found to 
be the best qualified for the positions for which they are candidates ; 
to retain and promote them, with sole reference to the success of | 
the business; and, in order to accomplish this purpose, to pay no 
attention whatever either to their politics or their religion. This is 
what every sensible business man does, and he does it because it is 
the best way. He certainly would be considered an idiot or a lunatic, 
if he should undertake to introduce the old political system into his 
business. Why should not the affairs of our city and State and 
Nation be conducted on the same principles as other business? 
That is precisely what the new system is intended to accomplish. 


Well, it is said, in the first place, that the new system contemplates 
the appointment of office-holders for life and who cannot be removed 
except for cause and after a trial, and that this is undemocratic. 
The trouble with this objection is that it has no foundation in fact. 
Under the new system, an employé may be discharged just as freely 
as under the old, because of negligence or laziness or age, or want 
of politeness, or because he is disagreeable to his chief, or for any 
other reason or without any reason. The only difference is that, 
under the new system, his successor must be chosen from among 
those who have passed a civil service examination; and, therefore, 
there is less temptation to discharge a competent man for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing some personal object. This has been explained 
so often that nothing but the most pitiable ignorance can be accepted 
any longer as an apology for this objection. 

In the next place, it is objected that the new system is so man- 
aged that nobody but scholars and college graduates can pass the 
examinations, and that poor men and laboring men are consequently | 
excluded by it from the public service. This objection is utterly | 
unfounded in fact, as has been shown over and over again; but I sup- 








pose we must possess our souls in patience, and keep answering it 
until men are ashamed of making it. The answer to it is this: 
that it is the object of the civil service examinations to require of a 
candidate the kind and degree of knowledge and other qualifications 
which are necessary to qualify him for the place he desires to fill. 
Nothing more and nothing less. It is only for offices demandin 

special training that anything more than the plainest common-schoo 
education is required. But we do insist that, in order to hold an office 
requiring a knowledge of book-keeping, a man should know some- 
thing about arithmetic. Manual laborers, under the new system, are 
not required to pass an examination; and it seems to me that, for 
any other position that I can think of, there is nothing very 
unreasonable in requiring that a man should know how to read and 
write. You see, however, that this objection does not go to the 
merits of the system, but only to the character of the examinations. 
If they are too exacting, they can be improved; and we assure our 
fault-finding friends that, if they will suggest any improvements, 
they will be most gratefully and carefully appreciated and consid- 
ered. And let me say right here that I think the position which 
seems to be assumed in this objection—that, because a man is 
poor or a laboring man, he is necessarily an ignorant or an unedu- 
cated man — is, happily, not true in America. I maintain that any 
man who has received a good common-school education, and who at 
school and afterwards has so trained his faculties that he can read, 
discuss, and reflect intelligently upon the questions which his duty as 
a citizen requires him to consider, is an educated man; and a man 
whose faculties are not so trained is not an educated man, though he 
may have graduated from a dozen colleges. 


Why, gentlemen, a man who has once learned to read holds the 
key to all knowledge. There is scarcely anything worth knowing 
that cannot be found in the English language. Books are cheap; 
and any man, I care not how humble may be his employment or 
unfavorable his surroundings, who, instead of spending his leisure 
hours in drinking, gabbling party politics, and doing nothing, devotes 
them to the thoughtful reading of the best books, will not only enjoy 
a constantly increasing pleasure, but will find at the end of ten years 
that he is on terms of perfect equality as a scholar and a gentleman 
with the best scholars and gentlemen of tue land. What is called a 
liberal education is valuable in proportion as it has inspired and cul- 
tivated this habit. If the new civil service system serves, as it 
undoubtedly will, as an inducement to all our citizens to give to their 
children as good an education as their circumstances will permit, 
so as among other things to cultivate this habit, it will prove an 
invaluable blessing to the country. I wish I could put this question 
to every laboring man in Buffalo: Which is best for your boy, who 
may hope or who you may hope will some day occupy some respect- 
able public position,— that he should fit himself for it by running 
errands for politicians through the saloons and streets of the city or 
by devoting himself to the acquisition of such an education as I have 
described? Which is best for the boy, which will be best for his 
family when he reaches man’s estate, which is best for the commu- 
nity? If you believe that the last is the best, I ask you to give the 
benefit of your outspoken and active influence to the cause of civil 
service reform. 


But some people will keep repeating the old story that the new 
system is aristocratic and altogether too fine for the common people. 
We say that it is the old system that is aristocratic. Well, gentle- 
men, it is easy enough to say either of these things; but which of us 
is right? That is the question. Let us see. A day or two ago, [ 
happened to be glancing over a book about Russia, in which the 
prevailing conception of the civil service in that country was attrib- 
uted to the fact that the offices were almost invariably distributed 


| among the friends and favorites of the nobility instead of being 


bestowed according to the ascertained qualifications of candidates. 
For centuries in England, the offices were the perquisites of the 
favorites of the King, the nobility, and of powerful politicians, until 
the people, through the House of Commons, finally interfered, and 
established the system of competitive examinations, the most demo- 
cratic measure ever adopted in England. Now, I lay down this prop- 
osition, which I say is indisputable; namely, that just in the pro- 
portion that a man’s appointment to an office depends upon the favor 
of another man, just in that proportion the system under which this 
occurs is an aristocratic system, and that the system becomes demo- 
cratic just in the proportion that a man’s appointment to office 
depends upon his own qualifications instead of upon the favor of 
anybody else. And when, in our country, appointments to all the 
offices of a State or of the nation depend upon the influence or favor 
of one man or of a few men, the system becomes intensely aristo- 
cratic, and is practically as monarchical and despotic as the systems 
of Russia and old England. Let me illustrate wnat I mean. Here 
is a paragraph from a letter in a last week’s newspaper, evidently 
written by an ardent admirer of Senator Mahone of Virginia. 
Speaking of the Senator, the writer says: “He is the most thorough 
politician in the United States to-day. He conducts political cam- 
paigns on a perfect military basis. His forces are organized into 
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companies, regiments, brigades, and divisions; and he holds each 


officer personally responsible for the votes of his respective command. 
There is a corporal in command of every ten votes in Virginia, and 
each corporal is expected and compelled to see that his men are 
supplied with tickets and vote them properly.” Now, familiar as 
we are with the rotation system in politics, we know exactly what 
this means. It means that, in case of victory, the entire official 
system of the State of Virginia becomes the prey of the conqueror. 
It means that her public places shall be distributed directly or indi- 
rectly by Senator Mahone among the officers of his army from 
general to corporal, according to his estimate of the value of their 
services, upon the same principle precisely that William the Con- 
queror divided the spoils of England among his barons. I repeat 
that no system can be more intensely autocratic or despotic than 
this. It is the systems of Russia and old England transplanted to 
America. It may be said that such a perfect military discipline as 
this in politics is exceptional in our country. That is so. It is 
exceptional, precisely as a perfectly developed man is exceptional ; 
but we always select the perfectly developed man, if we can find 
him, as the completest and most representative type of his species. 


Now, gentlemen, in the place of this aristocratic system, based 
fundamentally and invariably upon the relation of master and 
servant, it is the object of the civil service reform movement to 
substitute a system of official administration based fundamentally 
and invariably, so far as its sphere extends, upon that perfect political 
equality which is declared to be the birthright of man by the declara- 
tion of American independence,—a system under which, by examina- 
tions open to everybody, every citizen of this country, whatever may 
be his politics, his creed, his occupation, his station in life, or how- 
ever poor or humble or friendless he may be, shall have the right 
and the opportunity of sharing in the honors and emoluments of the 
public service upon absolutely equal terms with the rest of his fellow- 
citizens. For the advocates of the old system to denounce the new 
methods as aristocratic seems to me a most remarkable instance of 
a perverse misapplication of adjectives and abuse of the English lan- 


age. 

Gentlemen, it will be impossible to persuade the American people, 
when they come to thoroughly understand this subject, that a system 
based upon patronage and favoritism, and under which public office 
is made a legal tender for the payment of private debts, is more 
American and more democratic than a system under which each 
man’s place is determined by his own merits; and I do not think 
that I exaggerate the importance of the cause in behalf of which we 
have met this evening, when I say that, if the civil service reform 
system can be made, as I believe it can and will be made, the per- 
manent policy of this country, it will prove to be, next to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the most important triumph of genuine American 
democratic republican principles that has been achieved on this 
continent since the establishment of our National Constitution. 


But it is said that, unless the offices are made the reward of party 
victory, political parties cannot be successfully maintained, and that 
the people will lose their interest in our state and national elec- 
tions and in our political affairs. Well, Mr. President, I am inclined 
to think that the people have had all they want of that kind of party 
spirit and that kind of interest in elections and politics whose 
extreme but logical culmination was the assassination of Garfield, 
and whose inevitable product is the disgraceful scenes and utter- 
ances of the last Presidential campaign. The civil service reform 
system is, in substance, established in the Republic of Switzerland 
and in Great Britain; and parties are as defined and as ardently sus- 
tained, elections as vigorously contested, and the interests of the 
people, in political affairs at least, as intense as here. It is an insult 
to the entire community to say that they will not be as much inter- 
ested in elections which turn upon principles and measures, and 
involve the election to legislative positions of candidates represent- 
ing principles and measures, as in elections which are being more 
and more regarded by the bulk of the community as the scrambles 
of hungry factions for the spoils of office. We may be assured that 
as long as candidates for legislative and the other high honors of 
the State, representing hostile views with reference to public inter- 
ests, continue to be elected by the people, there will be all the party 
spirit and interest in elections and in politics which the public good 
demands. 

Finally, Mr, President and gentlemen, the last resource of the 
enemies of the new system consists of the very statesmanlike argu- 
ment that, inasmuch as it is not apparent how the supporters of 
this movement are going to make any money out of it, they must 
necessarily be visionaries, idealists, dudes, Pharisees, and swallow- 
tails. Of course, people use these epithets just in proportion as they 
lack decency, sense, and arguments. I suppose it would be a very 
stupid parrot, indeed, who could not be taught in a week to speak 
them just as well and just as often as they do. Every one who has 
ever favored a reform which touched anybody’s influence or pockets 
has been pestered more or less with these petty pellets of the brains 
of popgun politicians. In the present instance, they hurt nobody : 





the pellets are blown with a trembling breath, and fail to hit their 
mark. The argument is all on our side. The solid intelligence and 
worth of this country are fast becoming all on our side upon this 
question ; and so, Mr. President and gentlemen, ending as I began, 
let us thank God, take courage, and push on. 





VOTE IN MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE ON THE 
SOLDIERS’ EXEMPTION BILL. 


Tue bill introduced into the Massachusetts legislature to exempt 
soldiers and sailors from the operation of the State Civil Service Law, 
after passing the Senate, where it originated, on its engrossment by 
a narrow majority of three, passed the House by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. On its return to the Senate, however, for enactment, it was, 
by a change of vote by Senator Scott, of Lexington, defeated by a 
tie vote. President Pillsbury announced that, if necessary, he should 
have voted “nay” himself, so that Senator Milliken’s absence, un- 
paired, made no difference. The vote was as follows in each branch : 


SENATE. 
Vote on Enactment (June 15, 1885). 
YEAS. 


Kendricken D Boston. 
McGahey D Boston. 
Morrill R Amesbury. 
Naphen D_ Boston. 
Reed R South Abington. 
Trull D_ Boston. 
Walker ? Belchertown. 
Wells 2 Cambridge. 
Total, 16 


Bigelow R Natick. 
Boynton & /Medford. 

Burt R Boston. 

Frye R North Andover. 
Gove # Boston. 

Howland # Plymouth. 
Jefferson 2 Worcester. 
Joyner D Great Barrington. 


NAYS. 


Ames & Canton. Norris & Cottage City. 
Burden # Attleboro. Nourse / Lancaster. 
Denny # Leicester. Root # Barre. 
Dunbar R Westfield. Scott Lexington. 
Gunn & Greenfield. Sessions ” Hampden. 
Harlow # Woburn. Tappan 2 Manchester. 
Leonard # Somerset. Thomas # Brookline. 
Marden / Lowell. Whitin 2 Northbridge. 
Total, 16 
PAIRED. 

Yeas. Nays. 
Cogswell # Salem. Andrew / Boston. 
Emerson ? Bradford. Bennett 2 Lynn. 
Sanderson / Littleton. Thayer 2 North Adams. 

Total, 6 
Absent, but yea. 
Milliken R New Bedford. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Vote on Engrossment (June 10, 1885). 


YEAS. 
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Atherton R Wakefield. 
Atkins R_ Provincetown. 
Bailey R Milford. 
Barker R Hanson. 
Beckford R Lynn. 
Bent R Cambridge. 
Blaney D Natick. 
Boardman R_ Boston. 
Bosworth R Taunton. 
Bradlee R Milton. 
Brightman R New Bedford. 
Brown R Lowell. 
Butterfield R Chelsea. 
Chamberlain R Cambridge. 
Chappelle R Boston. 
Claflin D Sandisfield. 
Clark R Framingham. 
Coes R Worcester. 
Collins R Salem. 
Collins D Boston. 

Cook R New Bedford. 
Cook D_ Springfield. 





Corbett D Boston. 
Cowdrey D Stoneham. 


Crane 1) Woburn. 
Creed D Boston. 
Currier R Worcester. 
Curry D Lynn. 
Cushing D Weymouth. 
Darling R North Adams. 
Davenport R Fall River. 
Davis / Tisbury. 
Davis R Somerville. 
Dennis D Rockport. 
Devney PD Boston. 
Doane D Harwich. 
Dodge R_ Beverly. 
Doherty D Boston. 
Donahoe D Lowell. 
Donovan D_ Boston. 
Dwyer D Boston. 
Farrar R_ Bradford. 
Farrell D_ Boston. 
Fitzgerald D Boston. 
Flynn D_ Boston. 
Flynn D_ Somerville. 
Fossitt D Boston. 
Friend R Gloucester. 
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Frothingham3R Haverhill. O’Sullivan D Lawrence. 
Gilmore R Easton. Parker R_ Acton. 
Gleason FR Holbrook. Perry R Worcester. 
Goff R Rehoboth. Prime D_ Boston. 
Goodell R Brookfield. Read D_ Boston. 2 
Gove R_ Boston. Roads D Marblehead. 
Hallett R Nantucket. Russell R Maynard. 
Harkins D Boston. Ryan D Chicopee. 
Haskell R Essex. Sanderson D_ Boston. 
Hogan D Lowell. Savery R Middleboro. 
Hooper R Medford. Sawyer R Methuen. 
Hunt D_ Boston. Smith D Dudley. 
Hurley D Randolph. Story R Gloucester. 
Ingalls D Swampscott. Stratton D Milford. 
Johnson R_ Haverhill. Swift R New Bedford. 
Lamb R Charlton. Tierney D Worcester. 
Leahy D_ Boston. Tierney R Salem. 
Leovard R_ Bridgewater. Tobin R Boston. 
Madden D_ Boston. Tootle D Fall River. 
Maguire D_ Boston. Townsend R_ Lawrence. 
Manly D Hardwick. Towne R_ Topsfield. 
McEttrick D Boston. Tucker R Monson. 
McQueeny R_ Lawrence. Ward D_ Boston. 
Moulton D Lynn. Warden R Waltham. 
Mullen D_ Lynn. Wheelock R Blackstone. 
Murphy D_ Boston. Whipple R_ Brockton. 
Murphy R Lawrence. Wight R Sturbridge. 
Murray D Boston. Wilson R Lowell. 
Neale R Stoughton. Wright D Holyoke. 
O'Connor D Worcester. Total, 107 

NAYS. 
Ambler R Weymouth. Perham R Chelmsford. 
Bailey R Somerville. Perkins R Wareham. 
Baker R Shelburne. Phelps R_ Lee. 
Bates R  Phillipston. Pierce R_ Boston. 
Beard R Boston. Prescott R Westford. 
Burdett R Hingham. Rice R Winchendon. 
Clark R Northampton. Rust R Boston. 
Coburn R_ Hopkinton. Sears R_ Lenox. 
Coffin R Boston. Sheldon R Southampton. 
Cook R_ Hadley. Smith R Northbridge. 
Copeland 2 Brockton. Smith R Andover. 
Crosby R Brewster. Smith R Springfield. 
Cummings R Boston. Smith R Worcester. 
Davis R_ Boston. Smith R Middlefield. 
Dresser R Boston. Spooner R_ Boston. 
Eastman R Townsend. Stetson R Hanover. 
Eaton R Ware. Stevens I Boston. 
Egleston D Westfield. Stowe R Granville. 
Elder R Winchester. Thayer R Norwood. 
Emery R Cambridge. Tobey R Falmouth. 
Farwell J Melrose. Tremain R Hinsdale. 
Fay I Brookline. Trowbridge R Hudson. 
Federhen R Quincy. Tyler R Charlemont. 
Fletcher R Belmont. Wade R Wrentham. 
Goodell R Amherst. Wadlin R_ Reading. 
Hazelton R Montague. Walker R Malden. 
Hemphill R Holyoke. Warren FR Holden. 
Huntington 2 Amesbury. Webster R Northfield. 
Kendrick R Springfield. Wharton R Boston. 
Lincoln R Norton. Wilbur R Boston. 
Lord R Plymouth. Wilder AR Sterling. 
Mason I? Worcester. Wood R Newton. 
Milne 2 Fall River. Total, 66 

PAIRED. 

Yeas. 
Adams R Attleboro. Hastings 2 Warwick. 
Adams # Adams. Jones YD Lynn. 
Desmond 2 Boston. Randall ) Boston. 
Dolan D_ Boston. Sherman 2 Taunton. 
Dozois R Holliston. Stackpole & Ipswich. 
Fassett R Great Barrington. Strahan 2 Chelsea. 
Gorman D_ Fall River. Wilkinson R Cambridge. 

Total, 14 

Nays. 
Amsden #& Athol. Moseley 2  Ifyde Park. 
Bancroft 2 Cambridge. Peters )) Boston. 
Bent R Gardner. Richards ” Springfield. 
Crowell R Dennis. Stevens 7 Lowell. 
Hadley Leominster. Wallis 2 Fitchburg. 
Hervey & New Bedford. Waters R Millbury. 
Millette R Malden. Warner R Worcester. 

Total, 14 


SERVICE RECORD. 








Absent or not Voting. 
YEAS (on prior stage of bill). 


Barry D_ Boston. Hale R Newburyport. 
| Brown D Peabody. Handy R Wareham. 
Bryant D Salem. Hartwell R Fitchburg. 
Burnham FR Revere. Harvey R Westboro. 
|Conway D_ Fall River. Houghton R West Boylston. 
Cross D Newburyport. Hyde RF Berlin. 
Danforth D Williamstown. Joslin R Oxford. 
Davenport 2 Marlboro. Morrison R Boston. 
| Doyle D Cambridge. Thayer # Duxbury. 

NAYS (on prior stage of bill). 
| Budges FR Deerfield. Stacy R Springfield. 
| Crowell R Barnstable. Tucker R Needham. 
Greenhalge R Lowell. Warren ® Hampden. 
|Marey R Newton. Wood # Bedford. 
Oakes D Westfield. 

UNRECORDED. 

Brackett, Speaker R_ Boston. 
Almy 2 Dartmouth. Munyan / Pittsfield. 
Durgin R Taunton. Rantoul R Salem. 
Fox Rk Abington. Ray R Franklin. 
Kelly D_ Boston. Root D Pittsfield. 
Litchfield R South Scituate. Smith R West Newburyport. 





McLaughlin D Boston. Winslow 2 Freetown. 


ADDRESS OF MR. W. D. FOULKE. 


Mr. W. D. Fou.kg, in his able address before the Senate of the 
State of Indiana, Feb. 17, 1885, says : — 


With each new political contest, the line of principle dividing the 
two great parties has been less clearly drawn, and the platforms of 
each of them become more vague. Their respective candidates 
become less the exponents of any definite idea. The matter at issue 
resolves itself more into the question, “ Who shall have the offices.” 
Everything else seems to be secondary to the distribution of the 
loaves and fishes. If this continues thus, we can have no healthful 
Republican government. No party is worthy to rule where the para- 
mount question is the mere possession of power. 

The evils which flow from such a system are manifold. The 
party in power, however corrupt, feels that it has a vast multitude of 


| supporters in every district in the country, bound body and soul to its 


maintenance by motives wholly mercenary and selfish. In every po- 
litical contest, hundreds of thousands on each side support the claims 
of the parties and their candidates regardless of the principles in- 
volved, wholly from the hope of private gain and selfish ambition 
for office and power. This extends through every grade of society, 
down to the lowest. Parton says “he once knew an apple-woman in 


| Wall Street who had a personal interest in the election of President. 


If her candidate won, her ‘old man’ would be a porter in a ware- 
house.” Officials are chosen for the party services they have rendered 
or will render. The government, which ought to be served by the 
best men in the country, is actually served, to a great extent, by the 
most mercenary and incompetent. Men whose talents enable them 
to acquire a competency in private life will not enter service, the 
term of which may expire at any time, and which is certain to end 
whenever a new party comes into power. “ At the end of each four 
years, the entire federal patronage (amounting to one hundred and 


| ten thousand offices) is collected into one lot, and the people divide 





themselves into two parties, struggling in name to choose a President, 
but in fact to control this enormous patronage, which the President, 


| when elected, is compelled to distribute. The temptation to fraud, 
| to usurpation, and to corruption, thus created, is beyond calculation. 


A prize so great, an influence so powerful, thus centralized and put 


|up at short periods, would jeopardize the peace and safety of any 
|nation. No nation can withstand a strife among its own people so 
| general, so intense, and so demoralizing. No contrivance so effectual 
|to embarrass government, to disturb the public peace, to destroy 


political honesty, and to endanger the common security, was ever 


| before invented.” (Report of Committee on Election Frauds, 1879.) 


The reform heretofore proposed for these evils has been to turn 


|out the party in power under which they have existed, and fill the 


| places by new men taken from another political organization. The 


reform which the Democratic party proposes is to turn out Republi- 


| cans and put in Democrats. The reform which the Republican party 
| will perhaps propose will be to turn out Democrats and put in Repub- 


licans. There must be a “ rotation office,” in the opinion of all those 
who are out; while those who are in devote themselves to the perpetu- 
ation of patronage and spoils. A moment’s thought will show that 
merely to change an administration is a clumsy way to reform its 
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abuses. It turns out the good as well as the bad, the faithful ser-| fectly any general rule to the requirements of every individual case. 


vant as well as the spoilsman and the sinecurist, the honest officer as 
well as the jobber. It is like the system of the mother who whipped 
all her children in turn. It does not encourage merit. The man who 
does his duty finds that his tenure is no more secure than that of the 
man who violates it. The fear of removal for corrupt practices may 
operate in some general and impersonal manner upon the party as a 
whole, and thus act as some slight restraint; but it does not appeal 
personally and directly to any individual in the service. Moreover, a 
reformation accomplished in this manner may be wrought at the sac- 
rifice of some greater principle even than civil service reform; and 
the time is not distant in the recollection of all of us when those who 
would have sought reform in this manner must have attained it, if at 
all, by elevating to power an administration which regarded the war 
as a failure, the negro as a chattel, and the inflation of our currency 
and partial repudiation of our debt as national blessings. Reform, 
even had it then been needed, could not have been had at such a price 
as that. But, even where reform follows a mere change, it is and 
always must be of the most temporary character. The argument of 
those who want power is that “a new broom sweeps clean,” but a 
new broom soon becomes old and worn with use. Neither of the 
two great parties in the country to-day can say that the mere person- 
nel of their adherents is such as to secure them against the tempta- 
tions of long-continued power. We are not gods, but men; and the 
party that cries so clamorously for reform when out of office contains 
within itself as much of human frailty as that which holds for the 
time the reins of power. Every candid Democrat and every candid 
Republican will concede this. The party that would weed out abuses 
to-day will bring forth a plentiful progeny of corruption in a decade. 
The cry “Turn the rascals out!” proceeding alternately from the 
camps of Israel and Judah, and followed by the mere transfer of 
spoils, is very edifying; but it gives no hope of permanent improve- 
ment. We want something that will improve both of the parties, 
not merely while they are wandering in the desert, but while the 
flesh-pots of Egypt are before them. We want something that will 
apply the remedy at the very approach of the disease, something 
that works, not transiently and spasmodically, but by a constant, 
natural law. We do not want a nostrum or opiate which gives mere 
temporary relief from pain, and leaves the source of the malady un- 
touched to attack us with greater violence on the morrow. What we 
need is a vis medicatriz nature; something in the political system 
which will restore and retain health without external aid; something 
which shall be present wherever the forces of decay appear, to correct 
them by its own inherent power. The remedy should be as perma- 
nent as the evil. It should be addressed to the known weaknesses of 
human nature, recognizing that these may appear in Democrat and 
Republican alike. 


We must remember that no party ever existed — no, nor any form 
of government — into which corrupt and selfish motives have not some- 
where entered. The question is, What will contract within the closest 
space the sphere of their activities? Our experience in constitutional 
restrictions shows that the evils of government are always least where 
its powers are limited within certain fixed laws, that it is wiser to 
trust our rights to general pre-established rules than to leave them to 
be determined by the irresponsible will of another. Accordingly, in 
general matters of law, we leave as little discretion as possible to our 
judges, our governors, and our political officials. We consider that 
fixed rules, however imperfect, are better than arbitrary power. 
Even our own hands as legislators are tied by many stringent 
provisions of our State and National Constitutions. We cannot 
impair the obligations of contract, nor pass ex post facto laws. We 
cannot establish a religion, nor create an order of nobility. Why is 
this? Because it is deemed safer to trust a general rule in these 
matters than to leave them to be determined by our arbitrary will. 
The great feature of all Republican institutions is jealousy of arbi- 
trary power. We have eliminated it from many parts of our system. 
What the civil service reformer asks is that still other limitations 
should be prescribed. Why is it that an appointing officer should be 
permitted to act any more arbitrarily in his appointments than in 
respect of any other official act? Public office is a public trust, and 
he has no more right to bestow it for his personal gratification, or for 
the success of his party, than the judge has to take away your prop- 
erty or mine upon personal or party grounds. If you ask, then, why 
I want appointments controlled by rules and examinations, why I am 
not willing to trust the discretion of the executive or even of the 
legislature, I answer, “ For the same reason that you insist that the 
judge that passes upon your life, liberty, and property, shall be gov- 
erned by fixed rules of law; for the same reason that you are unwill- 
ing to trust his arbitrary discretion to do what to him seems right.” 


We say that to regulate appointments for office by certain fixed 
rules is better than to leave such appointments to the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of an individual or party, to just the same extent that the 
reign of law in civil government is better than arbitrary discretion. 
There are many defects in every system of fixed laws. Such systems 
always have their imperfections in the impossibility of adapting per- 





But the blood-marks of tyranny which have defaced every page of 
the world’s history show that the imperfections of human nature are 
such that it is better to trust almost any system of uniform law than 
the caprice of an individual, or collection of individuals, that abso- 
lute sovereigns rule for their own aggrandizement, and consider the 
sufferings of their subjects as trivial when weighed in the balance 
against their own pride and interest. This is no less true of a party 
than it is of aman. Wherever the appointing power is lodged, if it 
be discretionary, it will in like manner be used for the selfish pur- 
poses of the essor of that power. The further civilization ad- 
vances, the less it leaves to be determined by the caprice of its rulers. 
Absolutism is an evidence of a low grade of society; and the arbi- 
trary right of appointment to office in a man or a party is a rudi- 
mentary form of absolutism still left in a civilization which has, in 
the main, outgrown it. If now it be conceded that a system of rules 
is better than individual discretion, the next question is, What sort 
of rules must they be? We take it that itis self-evident that the 
right of appointment to office is a trust; that the duty is to appoint 
the man best qualified for the office,— the one who will best serve the 
people in his official capacity. The notion that any man or party has 
a right to an office is erroneous. The right is in the whole people to 
have the best servants: the right is in the tax-payer to have the best 
work performed for the money which he is required to pay for it. 
Tax-payers belong to all parties. You have no right to tax a Repub- 
lican to pay for services performed for the Democratic party. All 
pay taxes alike, and the work for which they pay should be work 
from which they are all to receive a benefit. That is, it should be 
public and not partisan service. It is just as much a crime in princi- 
ple to appoint to office one unfit to perform its duties, on account of 
personal or party services, as to devote the public money to personal 
or campaign uses. If there be any claim to office by any person, it is 
the claim of the fittest person to hold it solely on account of his 
fitness. If these conclusions are correct, the only remaining question 
is, “By what system of general rules can the fitness of men for 
office be best determined?” It will be hard to think of any system 
worse than the present one. Capacity for party intrigue (for which 
offices are now made rewards) ought to be rather a disqualification 
than a reason for appointment. Prejudice and dishonesty are very 
frequent companions of partisan zeal and ability. If we selected our 
officials by lot, and limited their terms of office to two months, as 
they used to do in the Republic of Florence, we should scarcely fare 
worse than we do now. We have not even the guarantee of the offi- 
cial responsibility of the appointing officer; for appointments are 
most commonly made upon the influence of some political friend, 
which the superior is powerless to resist. He does not even dare to 
remove the subordinate after his unworthiness is known, lest it may 
give offence. Now, no man should fill any office unless he knows 
enough to perform its duties. This knowledge can be found out in 
two ways, first by examining him, and secondly by trying him. A 
man ought not to be a reading clerk who cannot read distinctly, nor 
an engrossing clerk, if he cannot write a good hand and spell prop- 
erly. He should not be a book-keeper, if he does not understand 
book-keeping and arithmetic. Yet I have known reading clerks who 
could not read, and engrossing clerks who could not write. An 
hour’s examination would easily have exposed these shortcomings. 
In all matters then, where there are any duties to be performed in 
which the candidate’s fitness can be ascertained by an examination, 
there ought to be such examination. But this is not enough: we 
ought to seek not only to obtain a fit man, but the very fittest. You 
cannot tell who the fittest will be until you compare one man with 
another. Examinations should, therefore, be competitive. Now, the 
larger the competition, the better will be the ability secured. To find 
out who is the very best, you must give all a chance. This is nothing 
but simple justice. Every citizen ought to have the right to prove 
himself the worthiest, if he can. This is true democratic equality. 
It recognizes the bread principle that all men are created equal; that 
they have an equal right to seek any office in the gift of the govern- 
ment; that neither wealth, nor birth, nor influence, nor political 
opinion can shut the door on them and say, “ You cannot enter.” 


Civil service reform is the cause of the people against the politi- 
cians. Let the test be public, like our trials; let the decision of the 
examiners be open to the criticism of all; let the examination papers 
be made a matter of public record; let the character of the respect- 
ive applicants be subject to the scrutiny of their competitors,— and we 
may rest assured that the results of such examination will be, in the 
main, just. But the duty of the examiners must not be discretion- 
ary. It must be confined to making up results from the fixed data 
furnished by the examination papers, which should always be open to 
inspection. Itis not enough that the applicant should be examined: 
he may know his duties, and fail to perform them. He must also be 
tried. If he be found unworthy, let him stand aside, and give the 
place to the next upon the list. A period of probation should be 
imposed, and no officer should receive a permanent appointment until 
his superior certifies to his proper conduct in the discharge of his 
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duties. There should also be proof of moral character, and ,limita- 
tions as to age and health. When these safeguards are thrown 
around the service, and promotions are made to depend solely upon 
the faithful performance of duty, as shown by a record equally pub- 
lic, we have, I think, as good a system as can be devised. We apply 
to government the great law which nature applies in every gradation 
of organic life,—the survival of the fittest. Of course there are 
positions in the civil service to which such rules should not apply. 
All elective offices must remain as they are now. The leaders who 
direct the policy of the administration should belong to the party in 
power. Their confidential clerks and agents should be appointed by 
them without interference. Agents for whose acts the principals are 
legally liable, such as deputy sheriffs, should be appointed by their 
superiors only. So should those who give bond, and are trusted with 
the public funds. 

The direct result of the competitive system would thus be the 
appointment of a much better class of public servants, but its indi- 
rect results would be still more important. It would give a new 
impulse to a thorough education in all the elementary branches re- 
quired for the public service, and indirectly to education of every 
description. It is not easy to realize how closely a thorough knowl- 
edge of a few branches is associated with a good, general education. 
In the matter of spelling alone, we scarcely appreciate how impossi- 
ble it is for a man to be thoroughly proficient without understanding 
the origin and uses of English words, which of itself embraces a vast 
field of educational acquirements. ‘The opening of civil service to 
competition would bea more powerful stimulus to education than 
the establishment of a thousand scholarships. 

But the most important gain would be the removal of one of the 
main causes of the political corruption which now infects our institu- 
tions. The offices at the disposal of party managers constitute a 
great mass of political capital wherewith to bribe men to perform 
the baser and more dishonorable party services. It is the glittering 
prize of some office held before the eyes of the ward politician which 
animates him in his political bartering. To put these offices beyond 
the power of patronage, to render them no longer attainable by such 
means, is to wipe out much of the trickery which pervades our politi- 
cal organizations. The purer part of politics will remain: those 
who work for principle and not for pelf will work as hard as ever. 
Legitimate party government will not be affected. The higher offi- 
cers will continue to carry out the policy of their respective parties. 

- Arbitrary power corrupts its possessor. This is just as true of a 
party as of aman. The removal of patronage will make both parties 
purer and cleaner. The demoralizing solicitations which consume 
the time of legislative and executive officers will cease, and they can 
devote their undivided energy to matters of public policy and states- 
manship. Public economy will be promoted; legislators will no 
longer vote exorbitant salaries to favor their appointees. Removals 
without cause will be stopped, when vacancies must be filled by com- 
petition. The officials, no longer subject to political assessments nor 
liable to be arbitrarily removed, will work for lower salaries. They 





will no longer neglect their official duties for politics, since they will 
no longer owe their office to political work. Hence, the same num- 
ber of persons can do more and better work. The officers will retain 
their manhood and independence, and will not be required to vote 
for a person or measure which they do not approve, for fear of losing 
their places. The charge that our best men keep aloof from office 
because politics is demoralizing will no longer be true. To hold 
office under the civil service will be creditable, because it will show 
that the possessor has ability and knowledge. Executive appoint- 
ments will no longer be influenced by the legislature, because they 
will be beyond the power both of the legislature and the Execu- 
tive. Politics will become less a trade. Party intrigue will fall more 
into disrepute, while the —— suspicion of corrupt motives which 
clings to almost every legislative act will in great measure pass 
away. The bane of modern political life is an accursed hunger for 
office. It is the common saying that “ young men should not go into 
politics, because it ruins them for everything else.” The excitement, 
the intrigue, the passion and ambition attendant upon political life 
seem to disqualify men for the quiet duties of business. The tem- 
porary character of appointments, and the arbitrary removals by 
which sooner or later nearly all are thrown back into private life, are 
the source of bitter disappointment. Politics wrecks the lives of 
nearly all who engage in it. In its mad vortex, thése who enter perish. 

Such being its tendency, its baleful influence should be confined 
within the closest possible limits. 

The wisdom of civil service reform is demonstrated, not merely 
by reason, but by experience and historic fact. It is no longer an 
experiment. It has been tried, and is everywhere guccessful. Its 
success has been tested, not during a month nor a year, but during a 
long series of years; not in one form of government alone, but by 
the governments of many of the most civilized communities in ex-| 





istence,— in England, in India, in Australia, in Canada, in France, | 
Sweden; and, last of all, in our own Federal Government, and in the | 
Empire State. | 








Civil service reform is past its embryonic condition. It is only a 
question of a few years until it is introduced into every State and 
Territory. The times are now ripe for this reform. The thinking 
people of the nation demand it. 

can see other great measures looming up in the more distant 
future, great problems in regard to the disposition of wealth,— the 
land question, the labor question. For some of these, the world is 
not yet ready. —_ must be wrought out in public thought before 
they can receive definite form in legislation, but this matter has al- 
ready been developed in a practical shape. It is not a question of 
the ; Peng but of the present. I do not know what may be the fate 
of the present bill in this General Assembly; but I know that a 
similar measure will, before many years, be passed by the legislature 
of this State, as surely as there is a law of development and growth 
in human society. 











ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
MARYLAND ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Maryland Association was held on 
May 21, 1885. The report of the Executive Committee consisted of 
an exhaustive review of the work of the Association for the previous 
year. The Treasurer’s report showed the finances of the Associa- 
tion to be in good condition. The President, Mr. J. Hall Pleasants, 
delivered an address. The following resolutions were passed : — 


Resolved, That this Association believes the General Assembly of Maryland 
can and should pass a laws analogous to those enacted to regulate and 
improve the civil service of the United States and of the States of- New York and 
Massachusetts, and directs the Executive Committee and Committee on Legisla- 
tion to adopt measures to procure such |} lation at its next ensuing session. 

Resolved, That this Association is pledged to insure, if — the faithful 
observance by federal officers in the State of the Act of Congress generally 
known as the “ Pendleton bill,’”’ and the rules and regulations lawfully made in 
pursuance thereof ; and it demands of the Executive Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Grievances vigilant attention to all well-authenticated charges of their 
violation, and a strenuuus endeavor to expose guilty parties and bring them to 
justice. 

Resolved, That this Association considers a large increase of its membership, 
especially in the counties of this State, highly desirable for the attainment of its 
aims ; and it requires of the Advisory Council a zealous discharge of the constitu- 
tional duty nny j on it in this regard, and of the Executive Committee a care- 
ful consideration of any judicious suggestions intended to effect such increase. 

Resolved, That this Association views with solicitude the grave misapprehen- 

sions ——s its character and ——- entertained by many worthy citizens 
of this State and it urges upon the Executive Committee and Committee on 
Publications the importance of correcting these errors, and further impresses 
upon its officers and members, as an effective means to the same end, their duty 
in every legitimate way to increase the influence and revenues of the Civil Ser- 
vice ‘ormer. 
Resolved, That this Association deprecates frivolous or hypercritical censure 
of public officers, and disclaims any —— to intermeddie in matters 
wherein it is not legitimately concerned, but as-erts and will exercise, on needful 
occasions, its right as an association of American citizens to protest openly and 
energetically against appointments or other acts on the part of public servants, 
national, state, or municipal, which involve a denial that office is always a trust, 
and which scandalize the moral sense of this community; and it enjoins on the 
Executive Committee and the Advisory Council a prompt and fearless though 
discreet fulfilment of this important duty. 

Resolved, That the propriety of resorting to oral and written methods of dis- 
cussion, for the purpose of influencing the coming mayoralty and legislative elec- 
tions in the interest of civil service reform, is recommended to the early 
consideration of the Executive Committee. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : — 

President, J. Hall Pleasants; Vice-Presidents, George S$. Brown, 
Daniel C. Gilman, Wm. Keyser, Henry E. Wooten (Ellicott City), 
David L. Bartlett, S. Teackle Wallis, J. Wirt Randall (Annapolis), 
John 8. Wirt a Executive Committee, Charles J. Bonaparte, 
John J. Donaldson, Charles Markell, C. C. Bombaugh, M.D., Thomas 
B. Mackall, William Reynolds, William Winchester, William Henr 
Baldwin, Jr., Louis P. Hennighausen, Robert D. Morrison, G. W. 
a Charles T. Boehm, Joseph Packard, Jr., W. C. Bruce, John C. 

e. 


ORANGE (N.J.) ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Orange (N.J.) Association was held 
on May 11, 1885. The annual report on behalf of the Executive 
Committee was submitted by Mr. Wendell P. Garrison. The report 
set forth that eee had been distributed, and that, in con- 
junction with the Middlesex County Association, various state candi- 
dates had been interrogated. The report also disclosed various hope- 
ful signs of increasing interest in civil service reform throughout the 
State. The Treasurer's report showed the association finances to be 
in good condition. The following officers were elected for the year 
ensuing: President, W. P. Garrison; Vice-Presidents, Henry F. Hitch, 
Edward D. Page, W. A. Brewer, Jr., J. A. Minott; Executive Com- 
mittee, Edward E. Quimby, Aaron Carter, Jr., C. E. Billqvist, Robert 
H. Atwater, William H. Dyckman; Secretary and Treasurer, Henry 
M. Oddie, Brick Church, N.J. 


THE permission recently given by the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Commissioners for the transfer of laborers from one department to 
another in the city of Boston has been revoked by reason of the fact 
that such transfers have become matter of brokerage, and thus selec- 
tions were not impartially made. 
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POST-OFFICE INSPECTORS. 


In response to the flood of applications for positions ‘as post-office 
inspectors, the Postmaster-Geueral selected two hundred and fifty 
names of persons most favorably recommended, and sent to them 
notices requiring answers to certain questions by which their fitness 
for the service could be ascertained. The questions were intended to 
secure information as to the age of the applicants, their pursuits, 
their experience in postal business, and other matters. Answers 
were received from about one hundred and seventy-five persons. 
A special committee was appointed to examine and classify the an- 
swers, and select from the most promising subjects. About thirty- 
five applicants were rejected because of advanced age. There were 
twenty applicants from one State, all indorsed by the Senators of the 
State; and, as these appointments will be made with a view to a fair 

eographical distribution, but two persons at most can be appointed 
eet one State. The committee has submitted its report, and the 
Postmaster-General will notify the persons selected by the committee 
to appear at an examination to be held in Washington about the 
middle of June. The vacancies to be filled number about thirty-six. 

In a circular letter to-the applicants for positions as post-office 
inspectors who have been selected to appear here for examination on 
June 17, Postmaster-General Vilas gave them the following caution : 


Among the many applicants who are notified to attend for exami- 
nation, it is not probable that more than one will be chosen from 
your State on this examination. Certainly not, unless very special 
qualifications shall appear in a greater number; and none will be 
chosen unless the examination be satisfactory. The examination 
will have special reference to the probable usefulness of the applicant 
for the peculiar service required ; and, unless the applicant feels very 
confident of his qualifications to meet the requirements of the ser- 
vice, he will recognize the risk assumed of a loss of time and 
expenses in attending according to this notice. This is not stated 
specially to you, but to every applicant alike, and is not intended by 
way of discouragement, but simply as a caution and a fair notice. 
Attention is invited to the rule hitherto sent you that no recommen- 
dation to favor will avail anything to the advantage of the applicant 
in respect to this examination, but rather to his disadvantage, it 
being the purpose of the department to secure the most efficient 
corps of inspectors possible, and to have them depend for their posi- 
tions hereafter wholly upon their merits. 





“TO THE VICTORS BELONG THE SPOILS.” 


JuDGE THOMAN, the Democratic member of the National Civil 
Service Commission, has made the interesting discovery that on 
the llth of May, 1832, at a great ratification meeting in Washing- 
ton to express approval of the nomination of General Jackson, a 
“national Democratic platform” was adopted, one of whose planks 
was as follows : — 


Resolved, That the indiscriminate removal of public officers for 
a mere difference of political opinion is a gross abuse of power, 
and that the doctrine lately boldly preached in the United States 
Senate, that “'To the victors belong the spoils of the vanquished,” 
is detrimental to the interests, corrupting of the morals, and danger- 
ous to the liberties of the country. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, held in New York City, Wednesday, June 
10, 1885, Mr. Schurz offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : — 


Resolved, That the National Civil Service Reform League view 
with apprehension the apparent possibility of the passage of a bill 
excepting soldiers and sailors from the operation of the Civil Service 
Law in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and thereby virtually 

aralyzing the effect of the law. The passage of such a bill in any 
State where the reform has been introduced would serve to encourage 
the enemies of the reform movement in other States, as well as in 
Congress. But it would be a matter of especial regret to see Massa- 
chusetts, a State which has held the front rank in so many praise- 
worthy efforts for good government, set the first example of a suc- 
contal attack upon the improvement of the public service. 

Resolved, That the National League urge upon the Civil Service 
Reform Associations in Massachusetts the necessity of using every 
endeavor to prevent the passage of the bill, or, if it should pass, to 
impress upon the Governor of Massachusetts the necessity of dis- 
approving it. 


The Annual Meeting of the National League will be held at 
Newport, R.I., on Aug. 5, 1885. The Executive Committee will meet 
the evening before, as usual, at the Ocean House. 








J. E. Fouvert, Esq., has resigned the presidency of the Milwau- 
kee Civil Service Reform Association, having learned that his accept- 
ance of the office of Chief Deputy of the Internal Revenue Service 
in Milwaukee was regarded by some members of the association as 
inconsistent with civil service reform principles; and that others, 
though not concurring in this view, were of the opinion that future 
harmony of action could best be secured by his resignation. In his 
letter of resignation, he says : — 


But this decision, I must be permitted to add, is not because I regard my ac- 
ceptance of office under the circumstances as inconsistent with. civil service 
reform. I neither directly nor indirectly sought the office, nor do [ hold it upon 
any condition except those of ability and faithfulness in the performance of 
official duties. Under such circumstances, to declare that an individual who de- 
sires and is endeavoring to secure the enforcement, by law, of rules and regula- 
tions governing the civil service such as shall place the subordinate branches of 
the service on a business basis, as distinguished from a political basis, shall not, 
because he holds such opinions, accept an office thus offered him, is, in my esti- 
mation, to declare in favor of an unsound political method. It is a declaration in 
form that only those who believe in the spoils system can conscientiously accept 
office ; it is a declaration such as no good business man will accept, unless he be 
more distinctly a partisan than a civil service reformer. 





Tue work of removal and appointment goes slowly on. We hope 
to continue our detailed record of it at an earl . The most 
important of recent changes are those in the New York custom- 
house. Edward S. Hedden, a merchant of good character and abil- 
ity, not identified with politics, is appointed collector. Not to have 
yielded to the pressure for the appointment of a political -‘ boss” to 
this position goes far as confirmation of the President’s continued 
strength in the position he has taken. The appointment was recom- 
mended by many of the best business men of New York, and is 
thought to be a good one. Silas W. Burt, who is restored to the 
naval office from which he was removed by President Arthur, is well 
known to the public, not only as a most admirable public officer, 
whose fulfilment of his position was above criticism, but also as one 
of the ablest and most useful of the pioneers who first put into 
practical and successful operation the system of appointment by 
competitive examination, and thus established good ground for the 
adoption of the system by law. He is at present chief examiner of 
the New York Civil Service Commission. The appointment of Mr. 
Burt is a most fit one. Hans S. Beattie, the new surveyor, is a 
lawyer, and identified in politics with the county Democrats of New 
York. He is reported to be honest and capable. 





AT a meeting of the Bay State Club, an association of Democratic 
politicians, in Boston on June 25, Vice-President Hendricks made 
some significant but cautious remarks in regard to civil service 
reform, the general tenor of which is indicated by the following 
extract : — 


I recollect, when I was but nine years old, I went from my father’s home, on 
the hill above the village, to attend the election down in the town. It was in 
1828, and you men recollect who was the candidate of the Democracy for the 
Presidency then. And, when I got into the public square, I saw a hickory pole, 
and on the top of it was a hickory broom; and I asked Col. Aldrich—a courteous 
and kind gentleman, the county clerk—what that meant, and he said that 
meant that, when Jackson was elected, he was going to Washington, and was 

‘oing to sweep everything that was wrong away. And, from that en when 
ol. Aldrich told me that the Democratic hickory broom was the symbol and 


representative of reform, from that day to this, [ have never apologized for my . 


Democracy. 


These and other similar passages of his speech were greeted with 
frantic applause, and shouts of ‘More! more!” In further illustrat- 
ing the sort of reform he believes in, by recounting how he brought 
up the work of the land office at Washington years ago, when he was 
placed in _—_ of it, by requiring each clerk to do twenty-five per 
cent. more work than he had done before, he appeared to be ignorant 
of the fact that at present there is great interest in a sort of reform 
that means the elimination of politics from the civil service. 





Tue Crivit Service Recorp, published by the Reform Associa- 
tions of Boston and Cambridge, contains in the May number a list 
of all the appointments made by the President and the more 
important appointments made by the various Cabinet officers. In 
each case, the politics and general character of both the new and the 
former incumbent are given. The indications offered are candid, 
and in the main made with good judgment. We commend an 
examination of the list to those who wish to see how little truth 
there is in the common statement that the civil service reformers 
are committed to a blind support of the present administration, or 
to a blind condemnation of the Republicans.— New York Times. 





THE United States Commission, in response to inquiries by the 
Postmaster-Geferal as to the eligibility of certain clerks to promo- 
tion and transfer, decides that a $900 clerk appointed Aug. 18, 1882, 
without examination, may be promoted to a clerkship of the first 
class without examination, and that chief clerks and chiefs of divi- 
sions, appointed from fourth-class clerkships prior to the Civil Service 
Act, may be appointed to other places within the classified service 
without any examination. 
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